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NE of the most interesting phases of education in 
America is the development of high schools. The 
character and extent of this growth may be learned in the 
following comparisons : 

From 1908 to 1923 the high school enrollment of the 
State of Pennsylvania increased not quite 203 percent. 
In the quarter of a century from 1900 to 1925, the high 
school attendance in the city of Pittsburgh increased 795 
percent. In 1900 there were 1,871 pupils in the high 
schools of Pittsburgh; in 1925 there were 16,856 pupils. 

There is little doubt that the same story of rapid growth 
might be told of many States and cities of the Union. 
Many reasons explain this abnormal development; the 
compulsory education laws that require boys and girls to 
attend school until they are fourteen or sixteen; the de- 
mand of employers for a better educated class of em- 
ployes ; the enlightened public opinion that those who look 
to the professions should have a solid preparatory training 
before beginning their professional studies; the gradual 
appreciation of the truth that men and women who have 
a higher education are more likely to succeed, all things 
being equal, than those who have left school at an early 
age; the unparalleled material prosperity in America dur- 
ing a quarter of a century; and finally the desire of par- 
ents to send their children into the world only when their 
mind, heart and body are prepared, developed and trained. 

How far Catholics have been affected by this stirring 
and widespread interest in higher education I am unable 
to say; nevertheless, one fact is undeniable. In all parts 
of this country Catholic high schools are coming into 
existence, complete in all the requirements, equipment and 
teaching staff that such schools demand. In the establish- 
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ing of these schools we see the same energy, zeal and en- 
thusiasm that have made the Catholic parish school one 
of the mightiest factors in the Catholic life of America. 
This occasion is a happy and pertinent illustration of what 
is taking place in many dioceses of the United States. The 
signs of the times justify the hope that in the near future 
every Catholic boy and girl will have at least the oppor- 
tunity to receive a Catholic high school training. 

Though various subjects have suggested themselves as 
suitable for the address on this memorable dedication, yet 
not one is so obvious and fitting as Catholic education it- 
self. I cannot do better, therefore, than to unfold a few 
thoughts for your consideration upon this vital topic. Be- 
fore doing so I would express my appreciation of the 
honor arising from the invitation to say a few words at 
the formal opening of this splendid building, dedicated to 
Christian education, especially Christian higher education, 
which concerns itself with our boys and girls at that 
crucial period when the emotional, intellectual, physical 
and spiritual elements of their whole being must be dealt 
with sanely, carefully and wisely to insure a worthy and 
virtuous manhood and womanhood. 

The supremely important work of the Church at all 
times is the carrying out of the command of Christ—to 
teach all nations. Among the agencies which the Church 
uses in the discharge of her divine commission is the 
Christian school where religious and secular knowledge 
are inseparably united to train the heart, the mind and 
the body of the Catholic child. The Christian school looks 
to the formation of character in order to do away with 
the necessity of a reformation in those who forget God 
and violate his laws, largely because they were not taught 
in their early years the truth that makes men free. 

The appreciation of the part the Christian school has in 
the temporal and spiritual life of her children has char- 
acterized the Church in America during the past one 
hundred years. In the days of her weakness and poverty 
in this country, she enunciated the principle that all true 
education must embrace religious training. She has fol- 
lowed this declaration by strenuous efforts to organize a 
Catholic school system. She has given proof of the sin- 
cerity of her belief in a particular theory of education by 
organizing Catholic schools in all parts of America. The 
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number and character of the schools warrant the claim 
that the loyal followers of the Catholic Church, under her 
guidance, are doing more for popular education in America 
than any other body of citizens. There is no idle boasting 
in this unqualified and dispassionate statement, which will 
be true in a still higher measure when the Church com- 
pletes every grade of her educational system from the 
elementary school to the university. For with deep con- 
viction she recognizes the truth expressed by one not of 
her fold: “that a system of schools should form a ladder 
from the gutter to the university, that the highest interests 
of the Commonwealth demand, the rights of the individual 
require, that natural talent should be trained to its highest 
development. The rich, the powerful, those who move in 
exclusive social circles have no monopoly of natural in- 
tellectual ability. Ability, executive, literary, or inventive 
is no respecter of social conditions. It may first see the 
light just as probably in the poorest tenement as in the 
most sumptuous mansions” (Maxwell, Education Review, 
December, 1920, p. 453). Is is true that the parish school 
system has been the great concern of the Catholic Church 
in America, especially since the Third Council of Baltimore 
in 1884. Nevertheless, during these past forty years that 
have absorbed so much of her energy and zeal in building 
elementary schools, the Church always felt keenly the need 
of higher schools. She has never forgotten that religion 
is the essential element of all education, high and low. She 
has never hesitated to tell the world that any school, 
whether elementary or secondary, in which religious truth 
is eliminated or is minimized is fundamentally defective, 
and is unable to provide a true Christian Catholic educa- 
tion. Resting on principles of education absolutely sound, 
the Church, logically and consistently, labored to provide, 
as far as within her power lay, schools of her own making 
of every grade from the kindergarten to the university. The 
obligation to make a reality her educational ideals was the 
more pressing because all schools, high and low, outside 
of the Catholic Church, professedly and designedly denied 
to religion, in spite of its importance, that recognition 
which is deemed necessary for the successful teaching of 
secular branches of study. 

Furthermore, the Church, though ever insistent upon 
the organization of the parish school where possible, has 
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been moved to a greater activity in the development of her 
higher schools by other cogent reasons. 

In the first place, it is almost certain that the parish 
school system will gradually deteriorate tunless it feels the 
stimulating and stirring influence that radiates from Cath- 
olic higher schools. Still more the Catholic educational 
system, if it become associated in the public mind ‘mainly 
with elementary schools, will not continue to maintain 
either for itself or its teaching body, the esteem and con- 
fidence in which it is now held by the Catholics of the 
United States. 

In the second place, the children of the Church will not 
be able to take the place to which they may rightly aspire 
in this land of opportunity; rather they will remain an 
unduly insignificant factor in the national life of America, 
possibly the victims of their more alert, though not more 
religious, fellow citizens, unless they possess those quali- 
ties which will enable them to stand side by side with 
their non-Catholic neighbors. 

We should harbor no delusions as to the part we 
Catholics are playing in the shaping of. the destinies of 
America. On this point I would quote from your own 
diocesan paper which holds so high and honored a place 
among the best Catholic publications of America. The 
words were written by the managing editor—one of the 
ablest, cleverest and brightest of our Catholic journalists. 
Says Mr. Scanlan (Tablet, May 7, 1921): 

“It is a common practise among us to wax eloquent 
over the achievement of Catholic scholarship in the days 
that have gone by. Rightly do we lay claim to the fact 
that the great accomplishments in the fields of art, science 
and literature are to be attributed to our great ‘scholars 
and universities of the Middle Ages. That is all well and 
good in its place. But it is a fact that to-day in America— 
where religion is permitted to thrive without any handi- 
caps—we are not producing any great scholars. We have 
large numbers, we have men and women who have ac- 
quired fame in many walks of life, but can we pick out 
twenty or even ten Catholics now living in America who 
have won universal prestige for their high scholarship or 
attainments in the arts? 

“The real cause of our deficiency in this respect is our 
lamentable apathy toward higher education. We have 
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few high schools and colleges, and they are not patronized 
or supported as they should be. Too many Catholic people 
are impregnated with the idea that their sons and daughters 
must start on the trail of the elusive dollar as soon as they 
leave grammar school. But few are willing toemake sacri- 
fices for higher education. The result will simply be that 
our people will be the followers, the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water, and not the leaders of the future. 
The Jews will be the lawyers and doctors, the Catholics 
will be the clerks and the laborers. 

“At the present time our lay leadership is well-nigh 
bankrupt, and the future in this respect does not look 
very bright. Although we are one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, we do not furnish one-fiftieth of the higher intellec- 
tual life of the country. It is time that we devote more 
thought and direct more energy toward this unfortunate 
situation.” 

One may ask whether or not the opinions thus frankly 
and courageously expressed should not be qualified. Never- 
theless, the reflections of this keen and judicial observer of 
the happenings of the day do call attention to a’ condition 
sufficiently grave to give all of us good food for thought. 
The corrective of this state of affairs will be found in the 
power, the strength, the enlightenment and the leadership 
which higher Catholic education brings forth. For, though 
the Church is divine in her origin, divine in her teaching, 
and is destined to last until time is no more, yet Almighty 
God has decreed that her welfare and progress shall not 
be wholly independent of human agencies, for “it is a his- 
torical fact,” declares the scholarly head of our Catholic 
University, “that the state of the Church in every nation 
is most profoundly conditioned by her relations to the 
higher institutions of learning.” 

The higher institutions of learning which will send 
forth the influences sufficiently potent to enable Catholics, 
as individuals and as a body to stand where they justly 
belong in this great Republic, are our Catholic colleges and 
our Catholic universities, where, in addition to secular 
knowledge, are taught the elevating and preserving prin- 
ciples of Catholic truth. But before Catholic higher educa- 
tion can become the possession of the Catholic youth of 
America, parochialism and diocesanism must give way to 
the truly Catholic spirit, the mark of the Church that has 
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the world for its field of labor. Catholic higher education 
will become a fact only when the whole Catholic body 
grasps the mighty truth that Catholic education is the 
business not of the clergy and religious only, but in the 
eminent degree of the laity. I presume to say that this 
interest in Catholic education should be taken in a special 
manner by the Catholic laity who possess wealth. In life 
and in death those who possess the goods of this world 
should give of their means that the work of Catholic 
education may prosper. 

They will find in wealthy non-Catholics, whose gen- 
erous gifts have endowed many of the non-Catholic in- 
stitutions of the country, an example worthy of imitation. 
Unfortunately it too often happens that Catholics whom 
God has blessed with success manifest little interest in 
the important educational activities the Church is carrying 
on. Relatives and friends are enriched and religious edu- 
cation and charity are forgotten. Far better for men and 
women of this character never to have had the goods of 
this world when their conduct shows that the spread of the 
Kingdom ‘of God on earth is no concern of theirs. There 
is fear, indeed, that they who forget God’s claims shall 
be forgotten by God in the hour of their greatest need. 

The cooperation of all the laity should be given in 
greater measure to Catholic education for the reason that 
to-day the heavier part of the burden of Catholic education 
falls upon the clergy and especially upon the men and 
women of our religious orders. 

It is well to ponder this thought. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact that the dominant element in our whole 
educational system is the self-sacrifice of the men and 
women who devote their lives to the high vocation of the 
Christian teacher with no other compensation than that 
which is barely sufficient to clothe and shelter them. 

By reason of this inexpensive but highly trained and 
skilled service which Catholic schools are able to command 
in those who have heard the call of God and the invita- 
tion of the Church to abandon the world and follow the 
religious life, there is provided, actually and effectively, 
even if indirectly, an endowment of a vast sum, an en- 
dowment which bears the principal and the heaviest part 
of the burden of Catholic education. If this subsidy 
ceased, if the men and women of our religious communi- 
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ties abandoned their vocation and return to the world, our 
whole educational and charitable work as far as human 
judgment goes, would crumble. There can be no doubt 
of the utter hopelessness, under present conditions, of 
securing lay service as a substitute for that of religious in 
our educational institution. 

It is doubtful indeed whether or not the majority of 
Catholics grasp clearly the significance of the truth I have 
just spoken. They have become so accustomed to see 
Catholic institutions doing their work in a quiet and unos- 
tentatious way that they have lost sight of the sacrifices, 
the self-denial, the rigid economy, and the whole-souled 
consecration to a high calling of a chosen group of men 
and women who make Catholic institutions what they are 
to-day—a standing mystery to those outside the Church. 
Too many of us fail to note that works of charity and 
education among non-Catholics continue because of the 
service which money purchases, but that the same kind of 
works among Catholics depend in a large degree upon the 
life of offering of men and women who consecrate them- 
selves unreservedly to the service of God and the welfare 
of their fellow men. 

In conclusion I would join in the congratulations which 
come to bishop, priests, and people upon the notable addi- 
tion which this new high school makes to the spiritual and 
intellectual forces that minister to the needs of this pro- 
gressive diocese, fast becoming one of the important Epis- 
copal Sees in the United States. To-day is indeed one that 
the Lord hath made and in which the Catholics of Brook- 
lyn with their honored and revered Bishop and worthy 
clergy have a right to rejoice.. My prayer is that this 
school, so beautiful in architecture, so complete in equip- 
ment, so blessed in the teachers whose lives are dedicated 
to the education of youth, may send forth, year after year, 
a notable band of graduates who, in their loyalty to the 
principles of right living inculcated within these sacred 
walls, will enrich the civic and religious life of this great 
city and will stand before the world as luminous examples 


ne a is best and highest in Catholic Christian woman- 
ood. 





Supplying the Nation’s Need 
Tuomas E. Murpny, S.J. 


Sermon delivered at the Seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of Xazier Parish School, New York City. 


‘“sT)LESSED is the nation whose God is the Lord” (Ps. 

xxxii. 12). These words of the Royal Psalmist are 
quoted in the gradual of the Mass of to-day. The grad- 
ual, as you know, comes between the Epistle and the Gos- 
pel. It is usually a text from the Old Testament which 
gives the keynote to one at least of the lessons taught by 
the Epistle or Gospel. To-day the words are exceptionally 
apt in pointing an application of the Gospel to the cause 
of our joy in this day’s solemnity (Gospel xvii., Sunday 
after Pentecost). 

The praise of the Royal Psalmist is not bestowed on 
the nation whose God is Mammon, wealth, material pros- 
perity, luxury, pleasure; not on the nation which aims 
chiefly at military preéminence or even at progress in 
science, art, literature or intellectual culture, without 
thought of God the Lord; but on the nation in which God 
holds the first place, where His Kingdom is sought first 
and all these other things may be added ; the nation whose 
public and private life is founded on the love of God and 
the love of the neighbor, whose conduct is regulated by 
obedience to what is called in the Gospel “the first and 
greatest commandment” of Him Who, when giving His 
Commandments, declared: “I am the Lord, thy God.” 

Where is such a nation to be found to-day? 

A nation, being a collection of individuals, will be 
what the individuals have been trained to be by the lead- 
ers, guides and teachers of the youth of that nation. If, 
therefore, we do not find to-day among all the individuals 
who go to make up our nation, any justification for call- 
ing it a “nation whose God is the Lord,” the reason is to 
be sought in the prevailing systems for the education and 
training of the young. 

Our attention is focused chiefly to-day on the system 
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prescribed by the Church of Christ for the education and 
training of the children of the Church. 

This seventy-fifth anniversary carries our thoughts back 
to a time when fathers and mothers, in obedience to the 
Church’s counsels and commands, made great sacrifices 
for the education and training of their children. The 
monuments of these sacrifices are all around us to-day. 
We see them in the material structures, the churches and 
schools built by those fathers and mothers and by their 
successors. Proud indeed are we, and with good reason, 
of these splendid material monuments,—proud of the 
splendor of our churches of which this beautifully reno- 
vated temple is a worthy example—proud of the unsur- 
passed material equipment of our schools; but far more 
precious monuments are the living men and women trained 
by the teachers of those days. Some of these now occupy 
the highest places in our Church and in our nation. Some 
are found in the ranks of those who are doing the Master’s 
work of teaching the nations to know and love God; some 
are carrying on the good work of those Brothers and 
Sisters of earlier days whose memory is so affectionately 
recalled to-day by those who were their pupils. Millions 
of them are among the men and women called practical 
Catholics, who are the pride of our Church and our coun- 
try’s most reliable defenders. 

These are the most precious monuments of the men 
and women who by their sacrifices made Catholic schools 
possible seventy-five years ago. It should be noted also 
that what made these monuments solid and enduring was 
docile obedience to the Church’s guidance and constant 
insistence on the first thing necessary: obedience to the 
first and greatest commandment—the love of God an of 
the neighbor. 

May we not say, then, “Here are the men and women 
who make up to-day, the nation whose God is the Lord ?”: 

Blessings on the memory of those fathers and mothers 
of seventy-five years ago who have handed down to us 
this precious heritage! 

To put the results of their work more graphically be- 
fore you, I might submit what might be called a composite 
picture of what may be regarded as a part of this precious 
heritage. 


Only a few days ago, 2,000,000 children, assembled 
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in the Catholic parochial schools for the training which 
the Church provides for them, began a new year’s train- 
ing—how ?—with a prayer to God for His blessing on 
themselves, on their studies, on their families, on their 
country and on those who rule its destinies. On the same 
day, other millions of adult Catholics united in the prayer 
that the training imparted to these, their children, would 
make of them—what?—good men, good women, good 
citizens, whose lives would be regulated in accordance 
with the two great commandments to which the Founder 
of Christianity reduced the whole law; whose conduct 
would be inspired by the love of God, the love of the 
neighbor and the love of their country. The teachers and 
guides of these children are firmly convinced that if they 
can awaken and foster this three-fold love, we need have 
no fear for the future of the individual, the family and 
the nation—as far as these future citizens are concerned. 
Theirs will be “the nation whose God is the Lord.” This 
is the firm conviction of the trainers of Catholic children 
to-day. 

The parents and teachers of these children are 
strengthened in this conviction and encouraged in their 
efforts by the testimony given from time to time even by 
non-Catholics, who in ever-increasing numbers are com- 
ing to recognize and frankly acknowledge (to quote the 
editor of our New York papers), that “of all the organiza- 
tions for the promotion of public order and civic welfare 
in our nation, none can compare in effectiveness with the 
Catholic school system.” It is acknowledged by all that 
this is the one educational system to-day which perpetuates 
the traditions of the first American school system, from 
which God and religion were not excluded, and carries out 
the purposes of the first fathers of our nation. 

Moreover, it is acknowledged by all honest critics that 
the Catholic parish school system for the training of the 
young, while giving first attention to this first essential, a 
training in the love of God and the neighbor, neglects 
nothing which can foster the physical and _ intellectual 
progress of the pupil—as has often been attested in com- 
petitive examinations. 

Testimonials of non-Catholics in confirmation of these 
statements might be cited by thousands. 

In some of these testimonials, the question is asked—a 
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question often put to you by your non-Catholic friends: 
‘What is the reason for this recognized superiority of the 
Catholic school system? And what is wrong about other 
systems?” The reason is not far to seek, although some 
apparently honest seekers fail to see it. I pass over the 
answers given by Catholics who might be suspected of 
being incapable of seeing any good except in Catholic 
methods. 

The answer to both of these questions was suggested 
a few years ago by a prominent American statesman, since 
dead. He was not a Catholic and not suspected of Cath- 
olic bias, but you will observe he was a firm believer in 
“the nation whose God is the Lord.” He was referring 
to some of the deplorable conditions in our American 
life. “The supreme need of our day,” he said, “is to get 
back to God—to a love of God that fills the heart, the 
mind and the soul and dominates every energy and im- 
pulse of life.’”” How strikingly his words remind us of to- 
day’s Gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul and with thy 
whole mind.” Evidently he had not forgotten the answer 
given by the Great Teacher to the question: “Which is 
the great commandment of the law?” He showed also his 
readiness to concede that our forebears of seventy-five 
years ago were not unmindful of this first essential, when 
he used the expression: “Get back to God.’ The cause 
of the drift away from God he attributed to our modern 
materialistic system of education. The radical injury 
done by this system is that it has brought about a lack of 
comprehension of spiritual things, with the result that 
the old concepts of God and of His attributes and of a 
man’s spiritual powers, which found expression seventy- 
five years ago in the speeches and writings of even non- 
Catholic statesmen, orators, publicists and educators, on 
the floor of the United States Senate and in other similar 
assemblies, in book and pamphlet and newspaper editorial, 
are now ignored if not scoffed at by our modern phari- 
saical doctors of the law. 

The doctor of the law referred to in to-day’s Gospel, 
who is described as tempting Our Lord in asking the ques- 
tion: “Which is the great commandment?’ at least 
showed by his question his belief in the existence of a 
God, Who had given commandments, and he recognized 
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man’s duty to obey that God’s commandments. But all 
this is ignored if not openly denied and scoffed at by our 
modern pharisaical doctors of the law. These demigods 
of the modern materialistic system of education can see, 
or imagine that they see, how one invisible force called 
gravity draws material things downward to the earth, but 
they scoff at those who believe that another invisible force, 
the grace of an almighty, all-wise, and all4toving God can 
draw the spiritual souls of His children upwards even to 
His throne in Heaven. 

The effect of this kind of materialistic training on the 
morals of the present generation should not surprise any- 
one. In the training of this generation there was no room 
for God, no respect for His commandments, little or no 
knowledge even of His commandments. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that there should now appear no re- 
spect for the laws of men, and for those appointed to 
execute them. 

From time to time people become shocked by the ex- 
cesses to which men and women may go in their drift 
away from God; but these results of materialistic train- 
ing and teaching are no recent discoveries. 

A few decades ago—it is interesting to note at just 
this time—the Protestant Bishop of Western Texas made 
this prediction: “The ‘conditions around us are going to 
lead, in a few decades, to a struggle the like of which has 
never been seen in this country, and it will be,” he adds, 
very significanctly, “with a generation that will not be- 
lieve in anything at all.” 

Such a generation is active to-day, right on the Texas 
border ; active in driving God and religion out of Catholic 
Mexico; active in preventing, in the largest Catholic tem- 
ple on the American continent, the divine worship for 
which that temple was erected ; active in closing the schools 
in which God’s claims were recognized. And the end is 
not yet! The “generation not believing in anything at 
all” defies enumeration to-day; and it is not restricted to 
the other side of the Mexican border. 

And yet there are some men and women to-day who 
still have to be convinced that no other results could be 
expected from a system of training in which God and 
religion were not only not given the first place but from 
which religion was perforce absolutely excluded. 
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The experiences of the seventy-five years which we 
are now reviewing have afforded sufficient proof—if in- 
deed any proof were needed for what is self-evident—that 
we cannot look for a God-fearing and God-loving nation 
where the very existence of God is denied or doubted. 
We cannot look for a law-abiding generation among those 
who know nothing about God’s law, about God’s rights 
over man and about man’s duty to obey God’s will in what- 
ever way that will may be made known to him, through 
human laws or-otherwise; in a word, it would be folly to 
look for a “nation whose God is the Lord” in a nation in 
which God has been dethroned. 

Firm conviction of this conclusion has found expres- 
sion, even within the last few months, in the public 
speeches and writings of many of our prominent civic 
officials, including the President of the United States, 
judges on the bench, and juvenile court officials. 

But as hard a blow as any to our national pride was 
given recently by a delegation of students from India, 
China, Japan, Korea and the Philippine Islands. These 
delegates came from countries in which Christianity has 
been preached to them by Christian missionaries. Now 
these students are visiting us in order to learn from their 
own observations, as they tell us, how people called Chris- 
tians live Christian lives, how they practise what they 
preach, how they imitate the life of Christ and put His 
teachings into practice. They frankly tell us that what 
they have observed here does not incline them to embrace 
Christianity. One of the delegates warns us that if 
America continues to be engrossed in materialism, then 
there is no hope for her so-called Christian civilization. 
A delegate from China found it “rather significant,” as he 
says, that “the-ebbing of the spiritual life should be at- 
tended by a ‘rising tide of divorces, murders and daylight 
robberies.” 

And yet, notwithstanding all of these evidences of the 
effect of materialistic education on the morals of those 
who have been trained in that system, we have witnessed 
the spectacle in recent years of many of our most promi- 
nent “educators’—that is, inventors and reformers of 
educational systems, men, too, who recognize the need of 
providing some remedy for existing evils—groping hope- 
lessly in.the dark in search of some so-called ethical sys- 
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tem of morality, without religion, as a substitute for 
“getting back to God.” But it goes without saying that 
they are unable to determine whether it shall be Christian 
ethics or Jewish ethics or pagan ethics or the so-called 
ethics of agnosticism or infidelity. They still have to be 
reminded of the warning of the first American President: 
“Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

This, I think, should be sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion: Why the acknowledged superiority of the Catholic 
school system of moral training and what is wrong with 
other systems ? 

And now, it seems to me, that our first duty to-day is 
to thank God for the parents of seventy-five years ago, 
who provided a parochial school for the children of that 
day. We thank God also for all those who co-operated 
with them and contributed to the continuance of that sys- 
tem of training in which God was given the first place 
and children were taught that the first thing necessary is 
to know, love and serve God and thus save their souls. 
These men and women have done their Christian duty and 
their patriotic duty as well as their parental duty in the 
building of ‘“‘a nation whose God is the Lord.” 

It should not be necessary to offer to anyone in this 
congregation any further proof that religious instruction 
is the first essential of true education and that no efficient 
system of moral training can be invented which is not 
based on the love of God and of the neighbor. 

It may be necessary, however, to voice the warning 
that it would be a sad commentary on the faith and com- 
mon sense—to say nothing of the filial piety of any Cath- 
olic father or mother of to-day if, after receiving this 
precious heritage from those who preceded them, they 
were to send their children to schools and colleges from 
which God and religion are excluded—I say, “schools and 
colleges,” for it may be necessary also to state that what 
is said about the need of religion in education applies not 
only to the elementary school, but to the high school, the 
college and the university as well. We know that a large 
number of Catholic young men and young women—fifty 
per cent, we are told, of those who are receiving college 
or university education—are now attending secular or 
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non-Catholic colleges or universities. This condition, 
however, must not close our eyes to the fact that what 
the Church calls Catholic education and the brand of edu- 
cation given in non-Catholic colleges and universities are 
irreconcilable, no matter what correctives are offered for 
the latter. The mere fact that the Church prescribes such 
correctives, for safeguarding the faith and morals of 
Catholic students who are attending non-Catholic colleges 
and universities, is not to be regarded as the Church’s 
approval but only as toleration of an existing emergency. 
The only education which receives the Church’s cordial 
sanction and approval is a religious education in which 
the atmosphere of religious truth pervades every course 
in the curriculum. There is no escape, therefore, from 
the conclusion that our ultimate aim must always be to get 
all Catholic students, if possible, into Catholic schools and 
colleges and universities. When this shall be realized, 
then shall we have truly and in its full sense “a nation 
whose God is the Lord.” 

Finally, it may also be well to make very clear to our 
incredulous, indifferent or deluded neighbors—some of 
them even among the children of the fold—that our de- 
mand for religion in education and our support of Cath- 
olic schools and colleges are prompted, not by any sinister 
designs against our fellow-citizens and their liberties or 
by any other such unchristian motive, but by a keen sense 
of parental duty, based on the primal parental instinct of 
the protection of offspring, by the consideration, namely, 
of what the Catholic child would miss by not attending 
the Catholic school or college, where a Catholic atmos- 
phere pervades all branches of learning, and what the 
Catholic child would risk if thrown into an atmosphere 
from which God and religion are excluded. In a word, 
the aim of the Catholic Church and of the Catholic parent, 
inspired by the very highest conception of patriotic duty, 
is to train “a nation whose God is the Lord,” to raise an 
army of the Lord for the defense of that nation, by build- 
ing up a generation of not only good Christian men and 
women but good Americans, whose patriotism will be 
rooted in the conviction of our first American President 
and the wisest of his successors, that moral training, 
founded in religion is the only hope of salvation for our 
beloved country. 
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And may God’s blessing ever abide with that nation 
and with those who guide its destinies! 





On Renan 


By Hivarre BELLoc. 


Reprinted from the “Universe.” 


HE other day I had an unusual piece of leisure and 
went right through Renan’s Reminiscences of his 

Youth, which a friend had lent me. I had not read the 
book for half a lifetime. When I had last seen it I was 
perhaps too young to weigh it as it should be weighed, but 
coming back to it after so many years, there returned to 
me with peculiar force the remark made to me by a Span- 
iard of very profound scholarship and intelligence, ““To- 
day, the Church has no opponents worthy of Her.” 

I say that is a profound remark, and one which every 
Catholic should meditate on. I do not know whether it 
would be better for us or worse if there were now arrayed 
against the Christian religion men of the old calibre, but 
at any rate, it would be an intellectual pleasure to deal with 
them, and that intellectual pleasure is denied us. 

If ever there was a man fitted to be a worthy opponent 
of religion, it was Renan; and take, him all round he is 
the worthiest we have had within the last eighty years. 
He was a famous scholar, an admirable writer; his action 
was peculiarly forcible because he was trained for the 
priesthood, abandoned his vocation with an effect com- 
parable to the opposite effect of Newman’s conversion in 
England a lifetime before, and he puts forward his reasons 
with what seemed at that time—half a lifetime ago—so 
clear and cogent a process of thought that he was more 
responsible than any other man for the skeptical attitude 
towards Catholic truth which prevailed in the last part 
of his own life. Yet, on re-reading this famous and 
magnificently-written piece of prose, I was more and more 
impressed by its intellectual insufficiency. 

I know it sounds bold to say this, but it is true. It is 
not only true that I- felt this intellectual insufficiency in 
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the man, but it is true that the intellectual insufficiency 
was there. Great as he is in scholarship—and much 
greater in the power of expression—in reasoning power 
he fails. A good many people who read such lines from 
a pen such as mine, which does not pretend to scholarship, 
may think it insolent, but those who may think so must 
remember that a truth worth telling is always either a well- 
worn thing, familiar to all, or a startling novelty, and this 
judgment, though perhaps novel and. startling and even, I 
am afraid to many people, offensive, is true. Renan lacked 
the intellectual capacity which an opponent of the Church 
should bring with him into controversy. 

The lack of a sufficient intelligence in the discussion 
of any matter dependent upon the reason, commonly 
shows itself in three ways: First—by the taking for 
granted of postulates insufficiently examined: accepted 
blindly as dogmas without the propounder’s being able to 
put forward the rational basis of his acceptation. Secondly 
—by not seeing the implications of what one affirms to be 
true. Thirdly—by not appreciating the extent of the field 
of discussion. 

Now all those three insufficiencies are glaringly evident 
in Renan’s work. First, he “boltéd whole,” as the phrase 
goes, sundry superficial judgments of his contemporaries 
which he had read but which he had not examined. Next 
he affirmed things as though they were certain without 
perceiving the contradictions in which they involve him. 
Lastly, he missed great areas of the field which the dis- 
cussion upon which he was engaged covered. 

I will give a few examples to establish this criticism. 
In a passage of the book where he is speaking of scholas- 
ticism he uses words which I translate almost textually, 
and which are to this effect, that he was trained as a young 
candidate for the priesthood in the developed philosophy ~ 
of the seventeenth century theologians and “not in the 
puerile and barbaric scholasticism of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Now, that stamps the man as one who “bolted whole” 
the most absurd tags of his day. The thirteenth century is 
the century of St. Thomas. Renan’s words apply, and can 
only apply, to the gigantic and final intellectual work of 
St. Thomas. Renan admits that he had not read St. 
Thomas, or that he had not read him (at any rate) when 
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he abandoned his vocation and his Faith. Yet he repeats 
with regard to St. Thomas the most ridiculous and absurd 
sentences of other men who were equally ignorant. He 
takes it for granted that something which he has never 
studied was of a particular character, and that character 
negligible; yet anyone who will spend even a few hours 
upon the most elementary parts of St. Thomas’s work— 
say upon the first ten questions of the Summa—will see 
that those two particular adjectives “puerile” and “bar- 
baric” are utterly inapplicable. Anyone is free to say 
that he differs from St. Thomas in his conclusions; that 
St. Thomas’s reasoning is not convincing. Huxley, for 
instance, thought St. Thomas quite wrong, but he read 
him: and therefore bore witness to the towering intel- 
lectual power of the great Dominican doctor; but to say 
that the work is “puerile”’ or “barbaric” is as though a 
man, having heard vaguely of Gothic architecture, but 
never having seen a Gothic cathedral, having studied only 
the classical renaissance and the architecture of antiquity, 
were to say that the Gothic architecture in its highest mo- 
ment (which, by the way, was contemporary with St. 
Thomas) was “dwarfish” and “lacking detail.” Or it is as 
though a man unacquainted with Latin were to call Virgil 
“obvious” and “commonplace.” 

Now for an example of Renan’s lack of power to per- 
ceive the implications of his own statements. He rejects 
all the miraculous on the plea that strict material cause and 
effect govern the whole universe in an iron sequence which 
can never be broken. Therefore the story that Our Lord 
stilled the tempest by supernatural power may be dismissed 
with contempt, “for we know that every atmospheric 
movement is the necessary result of certain physical causes 
which are themselves the result of other physical causes” 

. and so on to the beginning of things—if, indeed, 
things ever had a beginning. 

Renan was not the first man by many millions to say 
that, and will not be the last by many millions; but he 
wholly missed the implication of his statement. The im- 
plication is that Will is absent from the universe. If all 
is thus inevitable cause and effect, working mechanically, 
then when I lift up a fork with my hand from the table 
I am not interrupting by my will the blind sequence of 
things, but am myself no more than a part of a mechanical 
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and material process. For if in any human action upon 
the universe around us we admit Will, producing a dis- 
turbance, then necessarily and inevitably we must admit 
that a Superior Will could make a greater disturbance, and 
that a Supreme Will, creative of the universe, could exer- 
cise a special influence upon any scale it chose. 

But Renan does not act either morally or intellectually 
upon the implications of his statement. He professes re- 
spect for truth; a duty to seek it and to promulgate it; 
indignation against falsehood—in a word, a moral scheme 
which is incompatible with a merely mechanical and fatalis- 
tic universe. 

But perhaps more striking than either of these first 
cwo examples is one of his third intellectual insufficiency— 
his inability to grasp the magnitude of the field in which 
he was conducting his discussion. He studied the history 
of dogma, the historical process whereby the Church came 
into being and grew. He studied on the same lines the 
documents of Scripture and especially of the Old Testa- 
ment. He concluded that it is impossible, after such study, 
to believe what Catholics believe; but he does not even 
attempt a survey of the positive grounds upon which they 
believe. He takes it for granted that there are no such 
grounds. His argument all through amounts to this, “lf 
only you knew what I know you would no longer hold your 
Faith for an hour!” Yet he had in front of him all the 
great host of Catholic thought, ancient and modern, by 
scores of men who were at least his equals in his own de- 
partment and his superiors in other departments of the 
inquiry. He does not meet, he seems actually not to know, 
the arguments which they have found sufficient. He leaves 
those arguments aside because he does not appreciate all 
that vast region of thought to which they apply. 

To use a modern phrase Renan “‘dates”—his argument 
already sounds old-fashioned and outworn. He affected 
his own generation strongly; but he does not continue to 
affect succeeding generations, as our greater opponents of 
the past still do—as for instance Voltaire still does by his 
wit, or Spinoza by his depth. I have chosen Renan as a 
particular instance, though his name is now growing un- 
familiar to Englishmen and though his original position is 
admittedly heavily lowered and is still falling. 

I have chosen him because he was in his time the best 
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example of that truth, which I repeat, that the Faith has 
not to-day opponents worthy of itself; and you may learn 
from the fate of Renan’s work, I think, what will be the 
fate of other men’s work, far less capable than Renan, 
who are attacking the Faith to-day from other and more 
modern standpoints. 





The Price of Song 


My tes CoNNOLLY 


EVEN hundred years ago St. Francis of Assisi 

stretched himself out on the ground in the form of 
a cross and died. To-day, he is so well-remembered 
that he is called Everybody’s Saint. The world remem- 
bers, and makes a cult of St. Francis because it re- 
members his joyousness, chivalry, and song. It remem- 
bers the man who lived gloriously, who died singing. 
But it forgets the saint of suffering and penance, the 
saint who kissed the leper and stripped himself of his 
clothes. It forgets the terrible solitude of Alvernia and 
the Stigmata. It never remembers that St. Francis was a 
Troubadour of God because he was a slave of Christ. 





